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When Tdream\ 1-Gtean/6f-teing invisible. This little 
a@ream I still indulge. Standing here in the street I 
can sometimes even believe it'is true, A dream of 
total isolation, that's what it amounts to. You might 
call it a childhood dream, for in childhood is the only 
real isolation. When I dream I draw the world into me. 
I make everything my own. I master everything, absorb 
and translate everything into myself, and yet remain 
untouched by the world, still fully myself, my integrity 
intact, my innocence whole. I aun hag. autonomous, 
individual. Real isolation is not to be shut away from 
the world but to possess all the world at once, in a 
single rapturous moment, like the child. The child can 
do it because he owes nothing to the world ~ the world 
is his, he makes it as he goes along. At one moment he 
destroys it, at another he creates it anew, in his 


beautiful isolation. 


Of course, I can only dream of being like that. I 


suppose one starts by trying not to see things. 


When I came to this place this morning and stopped here 

I wanted nothing so much as to avoid people's eyes, 

I stood here, as usual, determined not to look into 
people's faces. [Z-cen just manage to stay strong enough 
to stand up if T-manage to avoid their eyes./ If in so 
doing I should miss a familiar face it is all to the good. 
For then I should have either to make a threatening 
gesture or move on. And one can't keep moving on all 

the time. One can't keep waving one's fist about all 

the time, either. One has to come to a stop, stand still, 
and try hard not to look, and the sense of isolation 


should come. 


But this morning it didn't. Instead it was the police 


who came. The police, in plain clothes. 
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I may say I made no gestures, threatening or otherwise, 
during the time I was standing here, I was not even 
rummaging in the litter basket on the pole beside me. 

I was well away from the wall, out here at the edge of the 
pavement in fact, not blocking the closemouth or the 
doorway. I was not soliciting favours from passersby. 

I was not engaging minors in conversation. I did not 

spit on the pavement or even into the gutter. I 

was not picking my nose. I was fully buttoned up with 
none of my private parts exposed to public gaze. I 

was not seesawing from heal to toe. I was not humming 
party tunes. I was not playing pocket billiards. I 

was not blowing my nose between finger and thumb or wiping 
my nose on my sleeve. I was not rabbiting away to 
myself. I was not even leaning against the pole. 

I was just standing here, trying not to look into 
people's faces ~ people rushing past, people on busy 
errands to and fro, people in motor cars, on buses, 

people with places to go, things to attend to. I was 

just standing here trying not to see anything. Trying 
hard not to see. Waiting for the sense of isolation to 


come over me. Waiting for the dream to well up in me. 


Cu seems unlikely they could have taken me for a vagrant. 
The suit I am wearing cost me 75p in the Brigait. That 
was only last year. I bought it from the Rook sisters 
and succeeded in knocking them down from £1 to 75p. 

It's not what you would call a flashy suit. Maybe it's 
a little bit short in the leg. /Satost least it's fairly 
clean andweresentable. I couldn't be persuaded I look 
like a tramp. But one never knows. The really trouble- 
some defect in the suit is that the trouser pockets 

have holes which you could put your fist through. But 
nobody could take me for a beggar, A beggar would 

as a first necessity have to have good pockets. Apart 
from anything else I haven't the temperament. 
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If something is offered I will not be slow to take 

it, don't you worry. But I never beg. ‘Ivhaver*Wothe 
q@uts. I am not hard enough of heart to be a beggar. 

As yet I haven't worked up sufficient contempt for my 
fellow man to be able to beg from him The thing is. 

I tend to be noticeable. I am tall, six feet five-and- 
three-quarter inches to be exact. Also I am very thin, 
so that in a strong wind my clothes flap and beat on my 
bones like rags on a scarecrow. Even the army, at the 
height of the war, had second thoughts about me when they 
saw Mes. They had me taken to a Physical Development 
Centre in Hereford but it didn't do any good. In fact 
I lost weight in Hereford, But I was quite happy there, 
among my own kind, so to speak. The thousand thinnest 
men in the British army. I had a chum there, Dunkies 
was his name, he had a hump on his back. He used to tell 
us he got his hump carrying coal, I am always taken 
aback the way the congenitally crippled will never 
allow any blame to be attached to God. I blame my 
thinness on God. It's only right He should be given 
His place. When Dunkie found out he wouldn't be going 
to Burma because of his hump he changed his tune. His 
whole personality changed and he became very religious. 
One day he told me that it was all God's doing. God'g 


way of holding him back from the abyss. He would nigruik 


th fr erin ; 
have long fits of weeping, S0izeved=byshongefite or se 8 
as 


teughing;-and=many~people thought he was “anh ididt. 
The fact is he couldn't get over the shock: after all 
those years of misery, God loved him, cared about him. 


It quite turned his head. 


No, the first thing that crossed my mind when the police 
approached - of course I knew they were police, they had 
the look, nothing can disguise that guilty look - the 
first thing that crossed my mind was: vandals, 


- 
' 


Lon 


4: 
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It's preposterous, I know, but I got the idea that owing 
to my size it might have been suggested to the police that 
I may have been got at by the vandals and somehow 

induced to spray their slogans on the upper reaches of 
public buildings. I will explain how it came about that 


Ps ee such a queer idea sprang up in my mind. 


In the morning early, passing down John Street, I saw 
a most astonishing thing. High up on the archway 
of the City Chambers itself, in boldest print, dis- 
playing the same meticulous regard in the shaping and 
spacing of the letters, the arrangement and spelling 
of the words, as if the perpetrator had been standing 
at his ease working away calmly at ground level - the 
slogans 

UZZ CUMBIE 

KILL 

RULE 

OK 

YA BAS 

OK 

GENTS 

joe-n 

mak 

westy 

goucho 

ruie 

(tiny 

spike 

dan 

derry 

rule 

sunny 

tan 

gus 

sinky 

mule OK 

grunchie 

jake 

/donaboots 
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donaboots 

rule OK 

alky 

doc 

tig kill OK 
mental OK 

real OK 

OK little gents 


I must admit I stared up at it a long time, quite 
nystified as to how it had come to be there, so high up, 
and on the Municipal Buildings of all places. [Tomes 
ordunieteatiee And I mast admit too that I was not only 
staring but smiling. It may be I even giggled somewhat, 
It was the thought of these lads now roaming the streets 
at night with twin ladders and a cross-plank, which 
seems incredible since the police here stop you after 
dark if they see you carrying so much as a brown paper 
parcel. But the point is this. While I was standing 
there staring up and smiling and giggling somewhat, 
someone suddenly appeared at one of the upper windows. 

CE tm sure it wasn't thé Lord Provost himself because I 
didn't see-any chain of office 6r anything like thete 
It-wasy~ however; the Lerd Provost I first theutikt-of; 
Butethat may have’ beer because the head” and’shoulders 
were..framed™like»that in-the tipper window. “Ir méatres 
have-onkyseen the™bord" Provost" fratiea; so~torspeak, 
in-newspaper pHot6graphs, for*examplh;” or on election 
posters.” I have never seen» him-any “Other wayseel 
suppose it was the association with the ekection posters 
which put the wind-up»me. *P-remembered..clearly. what 
theysaid. 


. BIRCH THE. VANDALS 
those postersshadwsaids | 


/Perhaps: 
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And taking thought for a moment I realised that anyone, 
and particularly the man at the upper window, might 
easily run away with the wrong idea, ae me standing 
there staring up, smiling and ateline ‘fy that. imseealy 
mannére The wrong idea being that I was standing there 
admiring my handywork of the night before. I don't 
know what that little man with the minatory visage was 
thinking. I freely acknowledge myself frequently at a 
loss to guess what other people are thinking. I get 
puzzled and bewildered when I try to reflect upon what 
it could be that is running through the minds of other 
people. And that is not only, as you might expect, 
when other people's thoughts are hidden but also, and 
not seldom moreso, when they are exposed. And to be 
more precise and to tell the whole truth, that is not 
sometimes but always. Yet for all that, it seems 
geasonable to assume that an idea which could tumble so 
nimbly out of my little brain might tumble just as 
nimbly out of another's. So I made off. 


But no one, unless bent on deliberate misrepresentation - 
and some are, by nature, by calling and’ by both nature 
and calling ~- no one could say I bolted. One is reminded 
of that disagreeable little beast let loose by public 
prosecutors when the thief has been apprehended but 

the money not recovered: "He told the arresting officers 
he would have a good time spending it when he got out of 
prison." Phylogenetically akin but principally bred in 
the lower courts is: "He then made a bolt for it, sir." 

I have been set upon by each of these venemous little 


brutes in my time. 


‘Perhaps I am giving too much away. I have always been 
| Pp & & 


something of a pococurante, as my mother used to say. 


I have plenty to give UA | 


oF a 


READER: Perhaps after I had, let us say, bestirred myself, that 
little fellow up there at the window,/who-may-or-may~not 
have=been-the-bord RrOvst,] lifted a telephone, [On 
given it-was~sone other, a student from the university, 
let us suppose, imbued with sdme queer anthropometric 
theory regarding» criminal types, which brings we back 
to the question of my height, I would still be in trouble, 
These fellows go to any lengths to test a theory. . 
Then again it may just have been John Citizen himself 
who lifted that telephone,| as they constantly exhort 
him to do in such cases, hoping against hope that at 
last his big moment had come after years of waiting 
and watching fruitlessly at that window. [Bee possibitdties 
are infinite.| 
So FT ke Kank yey: 

Vihe/questiGn iis: Was I traced to this very spot from « 


John Street? /or could there be some-other explanation? _| 


You may feel disposed to scoff, to dismiss the whole 
business simply as the excreta of a jittery conscience 
or maybe a deranged mind. I have no wish to be 
intractable. I am perfectly willing to be reassured. _ 
oa, ae y ie ae nema Day yo pte corte, Oy or 
Of course they didn't say anything. I mean they didn't 
ask any questions. They didn't have to. I had the 
feeling it was all coming out in my face. I had the 
feeling that the faces I was making were not doing me 
any good. They never have in the past. It's just 
another of my little quirks. What certain people like 
to call my little quirks. Making faces. I can't help 
making faces. I don't know what kind of faces I make, 
and I don't always know when I'm making them, but I do 
know I make them. Ever since I was a child people have 
been telling me about the queer faces I make. as 
teachers at school were always on about it. <M gaffer 
in the foundry remarked on it. “lie NCO's in the Royal 
Avtillery turned my faces into a standing joke. 


ji 
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i have suffered for my faces, believe me. Magistrates 
on the bench seemet§ find it utterkpdiposeible to be 
sympathetic ———- IT make. padi’ Social 
Security Investigators are nearly always rubbed up the 
wrong way. People have always been telling me I make 
faces and to stop it at once or else. The trouble is 

I never know when I'm doing it. Also I'm convinced 
the faces I make do not always betray my true feelings. 
It may be of course that my face is more aware of my 
true feelings than the conscious part of my mind, 

I admit I don't always know when things are happening 
to me whether to laugh or cry. I have found it safer to 
mount a steady campaign of vigilance against both 
laughter and tears. But while, at least as far as 
consciousness goes, the campaign may be steady enough 
in the mind, other things are appearing in the face, it 
would seem. Sometimes I just have to close my eyes and 


hope for the best. 


I often think about Dunkie. I often wonder whether he 
was still laughing in the long run ~ whether in fact he 
and God managed to get each other off the hook at the 
end of the day. 


I hope you will not think I am one of those who believe 
there is a conspiracy against him. I am always careful 
never to leave people with that impression. I suppose 
deep down I was hoping it was only vandalism they were 
going to do me fore One never knows what to expect. 

It's often the paranoia, not the good sense, which cheers 


one up, keeps one going. 


We sailed on the troopship Strathnaver on the 15th of 
December 1943. It would have been an uneventful voyage 
had Taffy Jones not set fire to the mess deck after we 
left Aden. I remember the shit hawks in Bombay where we 
disembarked early in January: the skill and dering with 
which they snatched our food. 


/Seldon 
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I remember the beggars at Kaliyan: the skeleton- hands 
beating on the carriage windows as the trooptrain drew 
in. I remember the char wallah at Deolali who spoke 
English with a Glasgow accent. I remember the Deolali 
bed bugs. I remember the first thing I got was smallpox, 
I remember the convalescent camp at Poona and the old 
sweats I met there who used to tell the officers to 
their face: Get stuffed! I remember it was jaundice I 
got next. I remember it took two days to Ranchi by 
slow moving train. This was followed by a thirty mile 
haul along the dreary Pisca Road. It was dysentery 
after that and I remember the chalk tablets. And I 
remember reading Edgar Allan Poe at a Rest Camp in 
Secunderabad. I remember swigging the hot flat 
Bangalore beer. I remember touring around Hyderabad 
on a hired bicycle. I remember the icy Himalayan 
blasts in Dera Dun on the way to which there were long 
halts at Cawnpore, Lucknow and Delhi. After Dera Dun 
it was Japan. And I remember the brothel in Calcutta 
the night before we sailed on the steamer Rajule (Sor 
Japan . | Then there was VD on Shikoku. That was at a 
place called Takamatzu-san-Bashi. I remember the little 
town of Okijama on the island of Honehu, time worked 
as a medical orderly for a few months and contracted ny 
last disease, TB. And I remember being stowed snugly 
aboard the hospital ship Somersetshire in. Singapore 
harbour. It was there the news came that my mother 


was dead. I was twenty-one years old, 


The pain I do not remember. 


Now Mat 


ve 


lig I think about ttmow, it could be Mi I closed my 
eyes a little while as I stood here by the pole. I have 
already explained why I'm driven sometimes to close my 
eyes. I wasn't asleep. Could it be that they thought 

I had fallen asleep on my feet like some old tramp? 


/My 
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Seldom asleep now because the moment of awakening gets 
more and more painful. Few days in forty odd years 
when awakening has been easy and welcome. You will find 
me in a huddle of dirty bed~clothes, face to the wall, 
eyes shut but not asleep, seldom asleep now. Here lies 


Boots. 


It's the first of the futile exercises to which I bend 
my mind: trying to locate precisely and identify the 
pain. It's the same on days I have to attend at the 
Social Security, on days I wake up in the cells and 
have to face the court, on hangover days without the 
price of a curer, on lucky days with some wine left 
over or maybe a couple of pills - it's always pain. As 
a child I had it, at school, at work, in the army, in 
the sanatorium, in the nick and here and now on the 


streets. - the same pains mplAt~ me wy, 


When they came to me and told me my mother had died I do 


not remember that the pain was any different. 


The only thing I wanted to know was who was with her 
when she died. When I got home I found out the answer 
was nobody: she'd been dead nearly a week before they 


Found her. 


When I was eleven years old I used to go with her when 
she went upstairs to sit with old Mickey O'Donnel. 

Old Mickey must have been about eighty years old. He 
lived by himself in a single-end right above us. I 
remember he was always seated on the same hard chair and 
staring into the same dying embers. Never once in my 
hearing did he utter a word. Then there was that night 
I was made conscious yet again of my mother's pain, my 
mother's sadness. It was something in her face as she 
very softly shut Mickey's door behind her, something in 


her touch as she took my hand in hers. 


mS 


READER s My mother's pain - the mystery I could never penetrate, 
the puzzle I could never piece together, till I found 
in a dream the image of her pains: the secret wound 
she bore on her body, ever open, never healing. 

Is Mickey dead? I asked. I see her now, down there 
beside me, holding each of my hands tight to her cheeks, 
She would have kept it from me. As if that were 
possible. As if she could keep that to herself which 
flowed to me and overwhelmed me as remorselessly as the 
softness in her eyes and the milky loveliness of her 


skin. 


I remember finding out later when I got home how a lot 
of the people who knew my mother were disappointed in 
her. It came as a surprise to me. The fact was they 
felt peeved because they had the funny feeling that 
they'd been cheated, that she'd let them down badly, 
the way ayaa tad SLinked. amey unknown to them. 

They would like to have been there. They would like to 
have been able to assist in the proceedings. What they 
were thinking was, they could have kept the proceedings 
respectable, Death has to be kept respectable. 

You're old and your strength is drained and you have to 
die the way they will have you die. ‘The first thing they 
try to do is interpose themselves between you and the 
fact of your imminent death. This is not so much for 
your benefit as their own. It keeps the party cheerier. 
A man who comes empty-handed to a death bed has to cover 
up his nakedness some way. They who have not meditated 
much on death are necessarily at a loss when it comes 
near them. It makes them feel helpless, lost, 
impoverished. In the face of death, even when it is not a 
man's own death, a man's true worth is established once 
and for all. A man with nothing of any value to offer 
you as you go on your journey will much rather you 


stay ignorant of the fact that you're going a journey. 


/He 
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He tries to squeeze himself in between you and that 
fact. Better to die alone and have the whole adventure 
to yourself. I hope it will be like that with me. 
There's nothing for anybody else anyway in one's own 
death: everything’ there is one's own. Other people 
are only an interference. Not exactly an evil, jue 


a nuisance, a bad distraction. 


Here on the streets one remembers everything. 


But don't imagine I live in the past, I like to be able 


to remember everything but I don't live in the past. 
I like to know, though, what the past is up to, when it 
is working in me, what it is trying to make me do. 
It may be easy to forget, at least on the surface of 
the mind, but it's impossible to vanquish the past. 
It continues to have its say on the quiet. To attempt 
to obliterate the past is to live in a two-dimensional 
present. So it's not a question of living in the 
past, as people say. That old fool lives in the past, 
they say, when they see me standing here, looking at 
nothing. The thing is, the past lives in us whether we 
like it or not. Today we go hungry if we're not 
nourished from yesterday, if yesterday has no validity, 
if our dead are denied a voice, for the dead stay 
faithful. To forget is to break faith with the dead 


who gave us life and were our life. 


The worst thing of all is livirig for the future. The 
future is problematical, a guessing game. To live for 
the future is to sacrifice the present completely. 

The man whe is always looking to the future, taking 
thought for the morrow, the so-called shrewd and 
careful man - it is he who loses. He spends today 
shoring up his walls against a storm, and an earthquake 


cones instead, 


a 


READER ¢ I have not conquered fear in myself but at least I can 
see through its disguises. When it comes eat me 
masquerading as foresight I know what's behind the mask: © 
the two black holes of blind terror. I live my life 
in the present moment: the millenium can take care of 
itself. Standing here in the street is sufficient for me. 
I'm not seeking more evil than I can comfortably cope 
with. 


People have stood here in these streets long before me 
and they have remembered their dead. And they have faced 
up to the past, courageously, with infinite patience, 
twisting at it, day by day, here on these game streets, 
to wring some kind of meaning or significance out of it. 
I like to think of the people who stood their ground. 
They would be confronted with the ingrained stupidity 
we all share, the harrowing mistakes from which we never 
learn, the senseless suffering, nearly always self- 
inflicted, the countless golden opportunities washed 
down the drain - opportunities for living, for getting 
aright grip on life's reins and riding the old nag to 

a standstill. Confronted with all that unlived life, 


that unused power, they stood their ground. 


But there were the others and they were more numerous. 

The ones who forgot their dead. They didn't stand here in 
these streets - they never stood still, they scuttled 
along at a frightening rate, always on busy errands to 

and fro, grim-faced, tight-lipped, got up like tailor's 
diimmies. 


They say that at the moment of death a man's entire life 
passes before his eyes. It must be a galling experience, 
especially for those who've developed such a high capacity 

for forgetting things, having devoted their best energies 

to that end. A 


y 


/The 
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The ones who lacked heart. Not one step would they 
take, not one venturing step, into stillness, into 
themselves. nd in this darkness that envelops us 

at the end a light may come, making havoe in the 
darkness there as only light can. Will it be the light 
of the Self, the dead, the forgotten, the unused Self? 
Here in the darkness we may be vouchsafed a little 
light at last. One of the tricks nature likes to play 
on us, blinding us where there's too much light and 
vouchsafing us insights in the dark, when it's no 
longer possible to act on them, when we're done in and 
only looking for rest, looking only to be reassured 
there in the dark. We who have lived only for the dark, 
only to forget, we close our eyes and hope that as we 
lived we'll die, in darkness, a last quiet joy. But the 
light gets in. 


It comes in, this piercing light, this terrible little 
light. This last little joy in the dark wrenched from 
our grasp and the savour gone and we suddenly see. 

What was it all about, what did it all amount to - all 
the fetching and carrying, all the hurrying and scurrying, 
all the bowing and scraping, the boot - and arse-licking, 
the fawning, the lies and backstabbing? It's a tomb, 

our tomb. This is the work we were at, this is what it 
amounts to, a rotten little twopence-hapenny tomb. 

The things we gave our lives to, phantoms. But we 

were frightened, you'll say, they bullied us into it. 

If we'd only known what we were making we'd never have 
made it, We'd have made something quite different, 
something nobler, something we would not be ashamed to 
look at now. It was fear. It wat tfving in hell. 

Simple white fear - in fear of a mere word we trembled 
and an empty name made us crawl, and before the face of 
man we bowed our heads. Now it's too late. Now the last 
stone has been added to the pile - our tomb is complete, 


our work is done. 


pr 
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Of course the possibility that the) 6Bfieers were on a 
mission of mercy should also be mentioned. It could be 
that when they came up to me, bumped me and trod on me, 
they were only trying to save me from nyself. It could 
be that certain persons taking observations jumped to 
the conclusion that my intention in stationing myself 
at this spot was to do away with myself by leaping out 
in front of a corporation ormibus. Can it be that I 


look like a victim of the Systen? 


dnyway, they sidled off just as they came, they left me 


to work it out for myself. I am not complaining. 


Maybe it was a case of mistaken identity. Covlh be Oven 
9 patobe the AYE jote fre oreo | 

Not, mind you, that sixty days in the garage woull worry 
me overmuch, even if it was somebody else's time I was 
doing, I have done many such favours for people in the 
past. And this raises the question of how like ny 
father I am becoming. My father also was thus branded 
for crimes of which he was entirely innocent. It is ny 
personal opinion that I am growing more and more like my 
father with each day that pasmes. Sometimes, to be 
perfectly candid, I think I am my father, Mind you, I 
have no clear recollection of what my father looked like, 
Ioknow he did a good few sentences. Not that he was 
what you would eall a thorn in authority's flesiivJt 

was always street offences with him. Street offences 
give the law a chance to show off a bit, doi't they? 
They seldom do anybody any harm and kill monotony for 
the man on the beat. No, I do nothave any clear 
recollection of what my father looked like, but that . 
doesn't matter, for it's not just a question of looks, 
It's the way I think. The way I transmit and the way I 


receive, mostly it's to do with receiving, 


READER 
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The way things happen to me or round me, or the way 
things seem so determined not to happen. It's maybe not 
@ very pleasant thought but it's a thought: I am the 
walking tomb of my father. 


If you happen to think of yourself as a monument to 
somebody else's folly you're probably right. For 
myself, I say don't be like Dunkie in Hereford. 

Don't be slow to apportion blame. That is what I keep 


» telling myself. In the fight between Ormzd and 


Ahriman you have to lay responsibility at the 

appropriate door. I never try to make exmuses for my 
betters, Only upstarts do that, only crawlers and 
yesmen, people in a great hurry. Maybe I mind me mamnerg, 
but that is not to say you can expect me to supererogate 
and blame myself the whole time. I try to examine all 
the possibilities: I am not interested +" evasion. 7 
Only when the weight of poor Dunkie's hump held him 
back from the abyss was he willing to concede that the 4 
hump was God's own handywork. I might see my way to 7 
letting Tom, Dick or Harry off the hook, I might even 


a 


go to jail for them, but God is something else again. nae 
He's depending on us, isn't he? Where would he be rf 
without us? f 


o 


If the police do nothing else at least they give us | 


something to chew over. 1 
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3.0 Alan Freeman 


5.0 Radio 1 Club 
with Stuart Henry 


from Brunel University, 
bridge, Middlesex 
Producer BRYANT MARRIOTT 


7.0 


as Radio 2 


10.0 Sounds of the 


70s: Review Stereo 
Radio 2’s VHF channels join 
Radio 1 for progressive pop 
with ANNE NIGHTINGALE and 
ALAN BLACK 

Producer MALCOLM BROWN 


12 midnight 
as Radio 2 
2.2* am Closedown 


Ur- 


Radio2 


Wavelengths: see facing page 


Time checks, traffic reports, 
news, weather, shipping: p 66 


5.0 am 


News Summary; weather 


Bt 
Pete Brady 


with The Early Show 
including at 6.15 
Pause for Thought 


7.3 Stereo 
Terry Wogan 


including at 3.27 
Racing Bulletin 

and at 8.45 

Pause for Thought % 


9.2-12.0 Stereo 
Pete Murray’s 


Open House 
including at 10.36 


Waggoners’ Walk NW 


(Tues afternoon’s broadcast) 3 


- 12.2-2.0 pm Stereo 


Tony Brandon 
including at 1.15 


Today’s Story 

My Friend Feliz 

read by MARTIN JARVIS 
written by DAVID MIDDLETON 
3: A Matter of Interference 


2.2 


Woman’s Hour 
Introduced by 

Sue MacGregor 

Guest of the week: 

Sir Hugh Wontner, Cvo, sp, 
head of the Savoy Group of 
London Hotels and Restaurante 
There are always silences: DR 
ANN DALLY talks about the 
barriers that have existed, and 
still exist, between generations 
Of Current Concern: a dis- 
cussion of topics in the news 
JILL BALCON Treads 

The Du Maurters 

by DAPHNE DU MAURIER (18) 


Sue MacGregor goes to the Savoy to meet Sir Hugh 


Wontner, guest of the week in Woman’s Hour: 2.2, R2 


3.2-5.0 


John Dunn 
Music, today’s 
Sporting Clue, and 
Rugby Union: 
North West 
Counties v 

The All Blacks 

BOB IRVINE reports from Work- 


ington 
also including at 4.15 


Waggoners’ Walk NW 
(Repeated; Thursday, 10.30 am) 
Written by JILL HYEM 

and ALAN DOWNER 
Producers GLYN DEARMAN 
KAY PATRICK and 

DAVID JOHNSTON 


.<EDWARD CaST 
LEN MCINTOSB 
ISTIAN COMBER 
HAZEL COPPEN 


Tony Nash 
Alice Hickey. 


PATRICIA GALLIMORE 
FRANCES JEATER 
“ROD BEACHAM 
1GEL ANTHONY 
«BASIL MOSS 
Y FRANKLIN 
SALEND ADAMS 
LOCKWOOD WEST 
-WILL LEIGHTON 
LIZABETH PROUD 
». DUNCAN PRESTON 


4.30 Sports Desk 


5.2 Stereo 
Teddy Johnson 


6.50 
Sports Desk 


with the day’s news, including 
classified racing results 


7.3 
After Seven: 
Michael Aspel 


Producer JOHN MELOY 


8.2 


Three in a Row 

Don Davis 

presents a general knowledge 
game in which contestants 
drawn from the studio audi- 
ence compete for prizes. The 
choice of three men and three 
women (English speaking and 
over 16) is made by ballot 
before the programme, 
Devised by DON Davis 

Producer CHRISTOPHER SERLE 


Arthur Tyson. 
Gordon Turne: 
Joanna Nash. 


8.30-9.30 


Soccer Special - : 
1500m only and 202m in Scotland 
Commentary during the second 
half of one of tonight’s big 
matches by MAURICE EDELSTON 
and PETER JONES (1500m joins 
VHF and 247m at 9.30) 


8.30 
Folk on 2 


This week on VHF and 247m 
Jim Lieyd introduces 

Folk in Cancert 

with MARIE LITTLE and 

THE OLDHAM TINKERS 

Recorded highlights of a 
special coneert presented by 
Radio 2 at the Laneastrian 
Hall, Swinton, Manchester 
Producer FRANCES LINE 


9.15 
Country Style: 


. * 
Nashville Special 

This week on VHF and 247m. 
1500m joins at 9.30 

Pat Campbell introduces an- 
other programme recorded at 
the 1972 Country Music Con- 
vention in Nashville, Tennes- 
see; featuring interviews and 
records by the top stars 
Producer BILL BEBB 


10.2 
Late Night Extra 


1500m only. VHF joins Radio 1 
Simon Bates with muste and 
news, film people, and your 
soundtrack requests, featuring 
CARLOS ROMANOS SOUNDS LATIN 
THE MICHAEL JOHN SINGERS 


’ Producer JOHN DYAS 


12.0 
Midnight Newsroom 


12.5 am 
Night Ride 


Introduced by Keith Skues 


News Summary; weather 
2.2° am Closedown 


Stereo 

Some programmes marked 
‘Stereo’ - now available in 
London, the South East and 
Central Southern England - 


will also contain items trans- 
mitted in mone 


Wavelengths: see facing page 
Time: cts 7.0, 8.0, 9.0 am 


7.0 am News 
Weather 


7.5 Stereo 
Your Midweek Choice 


A record request programme 
Part 1 a oot 

Weber Overture: Oberon: BAVA- 
RIAN RADIO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by RAFAEL KUBELIK 
7.15" Mozart Duet: La ci darem 
la mano!; Aria: Finch’ han del 
vino (Don Giovanni) 

MIRELLA FRENE (soprano) 
NICOLA GHIAUROY (bass) 

NEW PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by OTTO KLEMPERER 
7.21" Beethoven Concerto in ¢, 
for piano, violin, cello and 
orchestra: SVIATOSLAV RICHTER 
DAVID OISTRAKH 

MSTISLAV ROSTROPOVICH 

BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by \ 

HERBERT VON KARAJAN 


8.0 News 


Weather 


8.5 Stereo 
Your Midweek Choice 


Part 2 

Wagner A Faust Overture 
CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
conducted by GEORGE S2ELL 
8.18* Chausson Potme 
IGOR OISTRAKH (violin) 
MOSCOW RADIO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
GENNADI ROZHDESTVENSKY 
$.35* Bruckner Te Deum 
ELLY AMELING (soprano 
ANNA REYNOLDS (contralto) 
HORST HOFFMAN (tenor) 
GUUS HOEKMAN (bass)- 
NETHERLANDS RADIO CHORUS 
AMSTERDAM CONCERTGEBOUW 
ORCHESTRA 

conducted by BERNARD HAITINE 


9.0 News 


Weather 


9.5 Stereo 
This Week’s 


Composers 
Rimsky-Korsakev and Borodin 
Rimsky-Korsakov Overture: 
The Tsar’s Bride 

BOLSHOI THEATRE ORCHESTRA 
conducted by EVGENY SVETLANOV 
9.11* Borodin, orch Glazunoy 
Symphony Neo 3, in a minor 
(unfinished) 

LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by DAVID LLOYD-JONES 
9.29* Borodin Poloytsian Dances 
(Prince Igor): LONDON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 
conducted by SIR GEORG SOLT? 
gTamophone records 


9.45 
Music Making 


from Birmingham — 

JOHN BRADBURY (violin) 

JOHN BREARLEY (viola) 

EIRA WEST (piano) 

Hummel! Viola Sonata in. & flat, 
Op 5 No3 

Mozart Duo in 8 flat, for violin 
and viola (K 424) 

Howard Ferguson Violin Son- 
ata No 2, In F sharp minor 


10.45 Szereo 


Music for Organ 

played by JOHN DAVIES 

Darke Two Chorale Preludes: 
On Darwali’s 148th; On a 
theme by Tallis 

Vierne Allegro from Symphony 


No 2 
(Recorded in Winchester Col- 
lege ChapeD 


11.10 Stereo 
Mozart, Goehr, Brahms 


HALLE ORCHESTRA 

leader MARTIN MILNER 
conductor JAMES LOUGRRAN 

Part 1 

Mozart Symphony No 26 (mx 184) 
Alexander Goehr Little Sym- 
phony 


11.50* Alan Blyth talks about 
Brahms’s First Symphony. 
12.5* Concert 

Part 2 Brahms 

Symphony No 1, in ¢ minor 


1.0 News 


Weather 


1.5 Stereo 
Concert Hall 


Recitals given by artists of the 
younger generation 

Elizabeth Gale (soprano) 
Julian Lloyd-Webber (cello) 
Clifford Benson (piano) 
Purcell Hark! the ech’ing alr; 
Sweeter than roses; Bess of 
Bedlam 

Delius Cetlo Sonata 

Walton Three Songs: Daphne; 
Phrough gilded trellises; Old 
Sir Faulk . 

Britten Suite in G, Op 72, for 
cello 

(Given before an invited audi- 
ence in the Concert Hall, 
Broadcasting House, London. 
Tickets from BBC Ticket Unit! 


2.5 Stereo 
Great Characters 
from Opera 


Bajazet 

WINTON DEAN discusses this role 
from Handel’s Tamertano, and 
introduces excerpts from a 
performance on gramophone 
records, in which the part is 
sung by ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


3.0 Stereo 
BBC Training 
Orchestra 


concert-master PETER MOUNTAIN 

conducted by NORMAN DEL MAR 

with 

SUSAN DRAKE (harp) 

LAURA SARTI (mezzo-soprano) _ 

Respighi Trittico Botticelliano 

Dehussy Danse sacrée et danse 
rofane, for harp and strings 
‘alla Ballet: El amor brujo 


4.0 


Choral Evensong 

for St Cecilia’s Day 

from Magdalen College, Oxford 
Introit: Almighty God, who 
hast me brought (Ford) 
Responses (Tomkins) 

Psalms 108, 109 (Patten, Goss) 
Lessons: Ecclesiasticus 39, v¥ 
13-21 and vv 32-35; Romans 
, v 80 to 10, v 16 

Canticles (Hunt: Short Service} 
Anthem: Cantantibus organis 
(Philips) : 
Director of Music BERNARD ROSE 
Organ scholar JEREMY sUTER 


4.45 
The Young Idea 


Records chosen by the under- 
20s, introduced by CHRISTOPHER 
HOGWooD. A programme for 

St Cecilia’s Day 
ineluding part of Purcell's 
Song for the 1692 celebration; 
two of his Fantasias; and the 
Te Deum and Jubilate 


5.30 Srereo 


Sounds Interesting 
Trends in pop music on records 
introduced by Derek Jewel) 


6.0 Stock Market Report 


6.5-6.30 
Study on 3 
Vi. 


F 
6.5 Rosla and After 
In-service education project 
for teachers. 
18: Curriculum IV 
by DENIS LAWTON 
Introduced by ANGUS STEWAR1 
(Rptd: 6.50 pm) 
(Linked with BBC1, Tuesdays 
3.45,and BBC2, Thursdays 6.35) 
(Booklets 3 and 4, 60p each: 
see page 94) 
6.25 The Learning World 
A weekly commentary on an 
item of educational news. 
{Rptd: Thurs, 6.45, med wave} 


| 
: 
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6.5 pm News Wavelengths: see below 10.30 15 

Weather Time: ots 7.0, 8.0, 9.0, 11.0 am ish Noé 

inedium wave 1.0, 5.0, 6.0, 7.6, 10.0 pm For Schools RADIO tt oe Miah ih oa ottish Noél 
10.30 Music Workshop Stage | fo 2. 7% Tony Blackburn. 9  “LONN MACCOLLA 

6.10 6.45 am Continuing the uae oh jinmy Noung. 21 Dave Lee Travis: eer ROBERT TROTTER 


Mutiny on the Cutty Sark 3 Club with Stuat Bem Fay 
adio 2. 10 S rhe % 
Ee eee Aguids of The 707s, 


Prayer for the Day 


6.50 Weather, programme news 


the air began a rapid 
uming ~— horses somewhere 
> at hand had begun to 


RADIO 2: , ba 


by Joun PARRY with music 
arranged"by JAN HUMPHRIS 
11.0 Inquiry 


Homeward Bound 
medium wave 


i it H: i Live I 500 
6.30-7.30 6.55 ScottishNews = PtH Aace mit tozive tn | slr pas gacASO0 geeaS Nem, Woather 
Study on 3 7.0 A documentary play by 3 2-45 Ponce tr Cana Sere 
9,30 Living with Technology day. N one (14-16 age group) WOUE® {gcludine 10.30, "Waugoners" 0p 
‘en programmes on the socta’ 0 jay: lews .20 Discovery : GS Todey oan end ae including i . 
} : y : RS A » 
impact of technological change. | ty6 world this ming The Tay Bridge onc avo qanin Dade as World Tonight: 


8: Autonomous Technology 
Has technology developed its 
own momentum? How can it 
be contralled? 

GERALD LEACH talks to DENNIS 
GABOR 

6.50 Rosia and After 
(Broadcast at 6.5, VHF) 7% 

7.16 Community Care: The 
Patient at Home 


written by ALEX ALLAN 4.15 Waggoners’ Walk. 5 
Johnson. 6.50 Sports Dek ny 


and ARTHUR VIALES ‘After Seven. 8.2 TI i 
11.40 Guitar School (17) Ged Geace ac ate Sone 


Introduced by MICHAEL JESSET’ on 2 VHF). 9.15 Country Styie. 


12.0 


Twelve Noon 
on Wednesday 


introduced by John Timpson 
and Robert Robinson 


7.25 Today in Scotland 


The news, the weather, the 
roads and today's newspapers 


7.45 Weather, programme news 
7.50 Thought for the Day 


Ss 
re Stuart reporting 
‘ voices and opinions from 
jad the world 


45 
day in Parliament 


10.2 Extra. 12 News. ‘ i 
Ride. 2 News. ews. 12.5 Night 


Si -studies for nurses . Introduced by Composers: | E 
in training, 7.55 Scottish News Ken Sykora se serywh Borogin 3:-45° Q) Newseries 
i ee eer talks : All kinds of Bee Pane ae i News. 1.5 eee Gale 300k at Bedtim 
about some of the day-to-day 8.0 News BRIAN FAHEY ‘Training Orchestra. 
fataicip or ens oy 2 aa ee” ae oe RADIO ORCHESTRA 

andicap. F 
(Book, 45p: see page 24) 8.25 Today in Scotland 24 suest artists 
7 30 The news, ty weather, the 12.45 Farm Journat RADIO CHOICE 

co roads and teday’s newspapers WHEN a Glasgow man 
Songs of the People 12.55 Scottish News lets his imagination run 
from eo Sai wide 8.45 _ and weather away with him, the 
F crest tvents Gxdsmon | Yesterday in A tales gar SieehOn ee 

ustrate es, 
4 Sound reeeniyes Eerordloes arliament The Worl dat One: en hed Ae 

rOUUCer MADEAU STEWART : re ay ee 
(Next programme: 29 Nov) 9.0 News News eee Te uke monologue, 

# y HEarquhar McLay of 
and voices and topics in a = 

8.0 Stereo 9.5 behind the headlines introduc i is read by Jack 
Live from the The Living World by William Hardcastle y ‘ler’s Row by MISS READ 


_ ridged by HILDA SCHRODER 
aad by Hugh Dickson 


Grom Bristol; shortened ver- 


Royal Festival Hall 


Webern and Mahler sion of Sunday’s broadcast) t 4.30 4 Ch vhen Peter Hale buys a row 
BBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Da Cheath h Tdea 530 Bounds Tate ag une xf four cottages ready for his 
leader ELI GOREN 9.30 a eathram Study on 3 VHF) News. 6.19  etirement only the middle two 


conducted by BRUNO MADERNS 
Part 1 Webern : 
Passacaglia, Op 1 

Six Pieces, Op 6 

Five Movements, Op 5 


Homeward Bound. 6,30 St 
7-50 Songs of the Seage 6 eee 


irom The Royal Festiy; 6 
Unknown Reaches ee ay Mind. 


11.20 Schubert. 11.55 News 


RADIO 4: ,,, 


ire vacant, and it looks as 
though he and his wife Diana 
will be forced to umpire the 
‘aging battle between the 
tenants on either side. Can 


agus Fonn 

Orain is ced] de gach sedi 
agus as gach dite 

(Verse and Chorus) 


For Schools 


9.30 History in Evidence 
Anglo-Saxon Britain 
4: An Anglo-Saxon Lawsuit 


§.40* Tom Crowe reads ex- | written by aUGH WOODHOUSE hoe Tyler’s Row be the haven of 
Bee. R 4 News. 6.27 Farming. fue ppoye> . peace they have in mind? 

cenD te) Peasy pelected - txauy 9.45 Listening and Reading 1 1.40 Na Naidheachd: 8.50 Today. News anderen Producer MARGARET ETALL 
Letters by ALMA MantER, edited | Shadrach (Gaelic News) and '7 gncuigins ,7-25 Sportsdesk First of eight instalments 
by DONALD MITCHELL. ME URE DES ONG Thought for The Day. 8 Nowe 
ae Gear i: Waiting for the Rabbit 1.45 8.25 Today in Srotlany, sages: 11.15 
Part 2 Mahler 9.55 La Parolé aux Jeunes 5) a ; pee SS Gg News. 9-5 2 
Symphony No 7 eonen Listen with Mother Service. 10.30 Schools 13 Tse ‘Ere I Sleep 

Edited and compiled by Story: Big Fat Rosie has Noon, : The Word of God and prayers 

Trip. to T = t 2, by mi World 
10.20 RAYMOND ESCOFFEY Ata aa own - part 2, by 1 on eaynOZe: 1.50. ae 
re ; sic. 1. i 
Unknown Reaches Ate pee coe weil, Mother schools. Theatre: 11.20 News 
5 et’s Hear ai A e@ Job.’ 4 Jussi All the day’s news 
B. 5 Gee 5 

of the Mind 2.0 Expectations foSygimet * Great from Seotland 


Presented by 

DR CHRISTOPHER EVANS 
Parapsychology, the study of 
super-normal human abilities, 
such as Exira-Sensory Percep- 
tion, has been receiving in- 
creased attention by scientists. 


Fishing news and forecast for 
Scottish inshore waters 


11.31 Market Trends 
11.36* Closedown 


10.15 


Daily Service 

NEM p 83; Almighty God, thy 
word is east (BBC, Hp 188); 
Psalm 119, part 6; Genesis 31, 


Beat. 6 News. 6.15 Ch 

Archers. 7 News Desk. “1S6 few 

Writing. 8 Concert. 9 Orbit. 9.45 

See oe 10 World Tonight. 
G Oday in Parli . 

Book at Bedtime. lis’ Ere 

Sleep. 11.20 News, 


For Schools 

2.0 Movement, Mime and Mu 
I for the 7-9-year-olds 

by JAMES vODDING 

2.20 Books, Plays, Poems 


11.15 Ere 1 


Will it become a recognised 


to the BBC, Broadcasting 
House, London W1A 4wWW 


yv 3-7 and 17-18 and 32, vv 3-11 
(av); Spread, O spread, thou 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
Monday-Friday: see Mon, p 61. 
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Breakfast at Tiffany’s 
by TRUMAN Capote: part 3 


(Moray Watson is in ‘Don’t Just 
Lie There, Say Something! ’ at 
the Garrick Theatre, London) 


~~ oe 


+ Repeat 
* Approximate time 


Wavelengths 


f sclence? ; s. 
Pe ees ea, include: mighty word (BBC us 182) adapted and produced by Boots Meditates on VHF Radio 
DR JOHN BELOFF ELUAE IE) GESIID Street Offences Frequencies in MHz 
ANITA GREGORY = 2 a 2 2.45 Nature lA aanotsene Ri/2 R38 RA 
PROFESSOR MARK HANSEL Radio4Variations Penguins, written and pre- Se ROS fears aes ASHKIRK ev» 89.1 91.3 93.5 
DR JONATHAN MILLER sented by Pappy FEENY erdire ad JACK HENRY Ballachulish .,. 88.1 90.3 92.5 
PROFESSOR C, W. K. MUNDLE if no change ig shown the Lon- oy Was hal Humming patty  Stessavirul ee 86-0 BOIbEOR 7 
DR HELMUT SCHMIDT don programme is broadcast anes: Fie Ponte Campbeltown ... 88.2 90.4 92.6 
“CHRISTOPHER SCOTT Onnon 3.0 away to ‘myself I was not even He ee on Lee oe Pee 
DR MONTAGUE ULLMAN 4 ere ort William ... B9. E 5 
Producer MICHAEL BRIGHT Monday-Friday: see Mon, p 61. Afternoon Theatre pean rap arnet ie pelt W28  Grantown Su! 99.8 92.0 94.2 
(Telepathy: are you in contact | Today: ‘ The Man for the Job Ae vacea aceon fan afl as Kingussie er. 89.1 91.3 93.5 
with the unseen?: page 17) 12,.25-12.55 All Gas and Gaiters by G. K. SAUNDERS Prod G ne i Kinlochleven .., 89.7 91.9 94.1 
6.15-6.45 Petticoat Line with Moray Watson EGRESS Syst Te Conn KIRKE O'SHOTTS 89,9 92.1 94.3 
11.20 Waites) Downly Vour Way: ugara Hauline tctis Lochgilphead ... 88:3 90.5 02.7 
. Didsbury, Lancashire pratner ine okes NeveNgr 2 gig MELDRUM —«, 88,7 90.9 93.1 
Schubert $.15-9.0 Midweek Theatre: A long time been a mainspring = 89.1 91.3 93.5 
His last three piano sonatas Breakdown in Security by for many comedians — however, @Qrehestral Concert 8 91.1 93.3 
Tonight: a major (p 959) Derek Hoddinott it is no joke when an ‘ adven- 3 91.5 93.7- 
layed by HANS LEYGRAF  ¢ .9.0-9.45 Now Read On tureus' mother-in-law appears ELIZABETH ROBSON (soprano) Penifiler ..: "5 91.7 93.9 
Serond of three recitals. ‘To- | 9-45-9.59 Speaking for Myself: to threaten the career of a OS Ea Perth ae 3 91.5 93,7 
morrow night Radu Lupu plays | Jan Mcintyre EGET EGR aaa Pe eaaieGeRER ne Pitlochry 2 91.4 93.8 
the B flat major sonata, n 960), | 11-15-1131 News: weather ples ---EVA STUART een Qymehoay Ned © ROSEMARKIE "6 91.8 94.0 
a ~ | 11.45-11.48 Inshore forecast Gran ... PAULINE LETTS SHER OP MEPHONY TO SANDALE “1 90.3 92.5 
11.55 N Miss Parker. .. DELIA PATON Skriaig ... 88.5 90.7 92.9 
>99 NEWS WALES Arthur. ORAY WATSON THRUMSTER .., 90.1 92.3 94.5 
Weather: 12.0 Closedown Monday-Friday: see Mon, p 61, ‘Victor. v-1-J0HN ROWE QQ) Toward ... ase 88.5 90.7 92.9 
Today: 11.09-11.20 am Schools Een, JO eS pie Orbit 
12.25-12.55 pm Discussion irginia B 
Your Concert Choice 1.45-2.0 Ar Lin Mam Clarke... paviD VALLA ‘The series concerned with the Medium and Long Waves 
(Sunday 9.5 am) 2.20-2.45 Schools Prime Minister.......wILLIaM Fox arts and sciences in Scotland " Metres kHz 
Your Midweek Choice 6.15-6.45 Conewest: quiz Fournier. WILFRID CARTER Introduced by JOHN GRAY Radio 1... 247 1214 
(Today, 7.5 am) 9.0-9.59 Y Gwro Wlad Us: play Secretary...........ANDREW RIVERS Producer JOHN ARNOTT Radio 2 .,, 202 1484 
Requests, on postcards please, | by Huw Lioyd Edwards Producet MARTIN JENKINS 1500 200 


Radio 9... 464 647 
188 1594 (Dundee) 
Radio 4... S871 809 
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COU RVOISIE inf ‘The Brandy of Napoleon’ 
COGNAG PPAEE STanitune Wem ees 


‘ 


